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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


AT HOME. 
DEAR READERS: I am glad to be amongst 
you once more and I am sure you will be 
sorry to hear that my temporary silence 
had been imposed on me by a severe ill- 
ness from which, after several months, I 
am now only slowly recovering. To this 
fact only can be attributed my apparent 
neglect to attend to my correspondence 
and a large heap of correspondence is piled 
up on my writing-desk with all the desire 
possible on my part to attend to it as 
quickly as possible under the prevailing 





circumstances. Many thanks for many 
sympathetic inquiries ! 
o—- 30 i 

There have taken place a good many 
concerts during the last month or two 
which for reasons just stated I have been 
unable to attend ; amongst them I notice 
one given by M. Tivadar Nachez, whose 
programme deserves notice for containing 
not only works of considerable artistic 
merit, in all of which the executant shows 
to best advantage, but also of works that 
are within reach of the skill of an average 
amateur who loves to hear works per- 
formed, that he plays himself, by finished 
artists. The result was that Mr. Nachez 
secured not only an appreciative but also 
a paying attendance. 


— :0:— 


Mr. Robert Newman, of Queen’s Hall 
fame, gave another Benefit Concert on 
Monday night, February 11th, and secured 
what is called a ‘‘ bumper audience.” The 
programme contained no less than 13 
Overtures, under the conductorship of 
Signor Erba. Mr. Newman _ resembles 
the proverbial parrot who, when handed 
a nice nut, lustily calls out ‘‘ another nut, 
please, and another and another! ” 

— :0: 

M. Rivardé’s concert on February 15th 
was well attended and the concert-giver 
distinguished himself by a fine rendering 
of Brahms’s beautiful Violin Concerto, 
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The violin, evidently a modern one, re- 
minds me as regards its tone as being 
dreadfully familiar, M. Rivardé would 
greatly oblige several of my friends by 
giving me the name of its maker—in strict 
confidence, of course ! 


—_— 0° 

The Welsh National Festival took place 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Shrove Tuesday, 
February 27th. It wasacold and most un- 
inviting night notwithstanding the Grena- 
dier Guards, Lishop of Llandaff, Lord 
Mayor and Corporation attended in full 
form. Thecold and draught were delight- 
fully refreshing to those who liked it. 


—— :6:-—— 

M. Leon Delafosse gave an interesting 
orchestral concert on February 19th. ‘He 
was assisted by the London Symphony 
Orchestra under the conductorship of Mr. 
Landon Ronald. The programme con- 
tained Overture Carneval by Dvorak, 
Fantasia by Delafosse, and minor pieces 
by Chopin, Schumann, Scarlatti, Tchai- 
kovsky and P. Grainger. The concert- 
giver also gave a fine reading of Weber’s 
Concertstuck. 


oo °0 i 
Miss Amy Maynard gave a pleasant 
afternoon concert on Tuesday, February 
2oth. She was assisted by Miss Adela 
Green and Mr. Barrow. 


Miss Grace Thynne gave a violin recital 
at the Bechstein Hall on February 2oth 
and proved to be a promising player who 
has every probability of coming to the 
front at a not very distant date. 


—:0:—. 

Miss May Belcher gave a Dramatic and 
Musical Recital at the Steinway Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, February 2ist, as- 
sisted by Miss Martha Cunningham, Mr. 
Charles Copland, Mr. Percival Garratt 
(piano) and M. R. Roché (accompanist). 
Miss Cunningham proved a singer of oo 
promise and was encored for each of her 
songs. Miss Belcher gave several recita- 
tions including selections from ‘‘ Maud” 
by Tennyson and ‘‘Mrs. Bateson’s Tea- 
Party” by E. Thornecroft Fowler, in all 
of which she achieved considerable success. 
There was a fairly large and appreciative 
audience and Miss Belcher was the recipient 
of several floral tributes. 


Miss Sadie Jerome and M. Zacharewitsch 
gave a vocal and violin recital at the 
Bechstein Hall on February 23rd. set 
the artists are well known and is 









assistance of Percival Garratt and M. 
Louis Alvarez. 
— 30° 

Miss Grace Sunderland and Mr. Frank 
Thistleton gave another of their interesting 
concerts of Old Chamber Music on Feb. 
22nd, at the Broadwood Hall, with the 
following programme :— 

Sonata in D minor for two Violins, ’Cello 
and Piano (William Boyce). Messrs. Frank 
Thistleton, Edward Underhill, Ivor James 
and Miss Grace Sunderland. 

Sonata in D minor for Violin and Clavier 
(Johann Sebastian Bach). First perform- 
ance in England. Mr. Frank Thistleton 
and Miss Grace Sunderland. 

Sonata in G minor for two Violins, 
"Cello and Piano (Christoph Wilibald 
Gluck). First performance in England. 
Messrs. Frank ‘Thistleton, Edward Under- 
hill, Ivor James and Miss G. Sunderland. 

Quartet Concerto for three Solo Violins 
and Solo Piano in F (Antonio Vivaldi). 
Second performance in England. Messrs. 
Frank Thistleton, Edward Underhill, Roy- 
ston Cambridge and Miss G. Sunderland. 

Sonata in G major for two Violins, ’Cello 
and Piano (Johann Stamitz). First per- 
formance in England. Messrs. Frank 
Thistleton, Edward Underhill, Ivor James 
and Miss Grace Sunderland. 

At the sixth concert on March 2oth, at 
4 p.m., works by Mozart, Holborne, 
Geminiani, Purcell and Bach were to be 
performed. 

It has been suggested in various quarters 
that the interest of these performances of 
old music would be increased by the use 
of a harpsichord instead of a pianoforte. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Thistleton has so far 
been unable to hire a suitable instrument. 


—:0:—— 


Mr. Charles Williams announced two 
orchestral concerts at Queen’s Hall on 
Feb. 28th and March 17th, at both of 
which he had the assistance of the London 
Symphony Orchestra. ‘The following was 
the programme of the first concert :— 

Introduction and Allegro for Strings, 
Op. 47 (Elgar); Rondo and Serenade, 
Op. 16(Brahms) ; Hungarian Concerto for 
Violin (Joachim), Mr. Jasper Sutcliffe ; 
Symphony No. 3, in IF major, Op. go 
(Brahms); Vorspiel, ‘‘ Die Meistersinger ” 
(Wagner). 

Mr. Jasper Sutcliffe, fresh returned from 


y° his studies with Dr. Joachim, gave a highly 
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finished rendering of his great master’s 
Concertoand the band, undertheconductor- 
ship of Mr. Charles Williams, was heard 
to great advantage Both the concerts 
were under the direction of Mr. G. L. 
Sharpe. A portrait and biography of Mr. 
Jasper Sutcliffe will appear in our next 
issue, 
—_— 30° 

New Zealand has sent us a new soprano, 
Miss Nora Long, who gave a concert at 
the Bechstein Hall on Monday evening, 
February 26th, in association with Miss 
Florence Jennings, the latter a violinist 
who adds a thoughtful style to a consider- 
able technique. 

—:0:—— 

At the vocal recital given the same 
evening, at the Bechstein Hall, by Miss 
Mavis Wingfield, a soprano whose pleasant 
quality of voice and versatility of style 
were displayed in a liberal selection of 
songs, a first appearance was made bya 
Royal Academy prodigy, Master Greville 
Cooke, who, though but eleven years of 
age, figured as pianist and composer. His 
talent is certainly remarkable, but one 
hopes that he will tarry in Tenterden-street 
till it is more fully developed. 


—:0:—— 


On Monday, March 12, I went to hear 
Miss Elsie Playfair play the violin at the 
Zolian Hall, where she gavean afternoon 
violin recital, assisted by M. Pedro de 
Zulueta, who by his singing lent substan- 
tial success to the entertainment, which 
was supported by a numerous if not very 
appreciating audience. To say that Miss 
Playfair played fairly well would be 
ungenerous, for she had set herself a stiff 
task to carry out and she acquitted herself 
more than well and rather surprised than 
disappointed me by her really meritorious 
playing. On the other hand I venture to 
suggest that her programme might have 
been chosen from works of a lighter 
caltbre in which she would probably have 
been still more successful. Mendelssohn's 
Concerto was the first, Bach’s Chaconne 
was the second and Ernst’s Hungarian 
Melodies the third item in the programme. 
All the three works make considerable de- 
mands on the technical skill of the per- 
former, yet I was pleased to see the young 
artist acquit herself with considerable 
success. She possesses a good technique, 
her tone if not big is pleasing and her 
intonation certain—yet the works chosen, 
required more and for this uncertain word 


| 
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‘*more,’’—I should be glad to listen to the 
young artist again, say in a year or two to 
come. A penny book on politeness, dis- 
tributed rather freely amongst the attend- 
ants of the Hall at Christmas time, may 
do a world of good and dispense with the 
usual Christmas-boxes. E. P. 


—_—:0'-—— 


Miss Katie Parker, who made her début 
with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra on Feb- 
ruary 26th, is undoubtedly a player of 
merit. A few years back she would 
probably, by reason of her extreme youth, 
have been, looked upon as a prodigy, 
but in these days of juvenile genius she can 
only be placed among our front rank 
artists. In the Bach Concerto she was at 
her best in the Adagio movement, her 
phrasing of which was broad and dignified 
and evinced genuine musical feeling. The 
first and last movements were not very 
interesting by reason of the tone lacking 
beauty. A Concerto of Wieniawski showed 
the young artist to better advantage. In 
this the tone was good as well as the ex- 
pression, and the phrasing was accurate and 
precise. The last note of the phrase some- 
times lacked finish and was apt to be harsh 
or abrupt. Miss Parker has certainly 
brilliant execution and good precise attack. 
The romantic second movement was beau- 
tifully rendered with a depth of passionate 
feeling somewhat unexpected. The third 
movement was played with fire and char- 
acteristic weird expression and gained a 
perfect ovation. The young artist has a 
supple wrist, good technique and some gift 
of expression but would do well to correct 
a somewhat ungraceful style of up-bowing. 
The ‘‘Prize-song” (Wagner- Wilhelmj) was 
well played and showed breadth of phras- 
ing, accuracy and some feeling. But in 
the ‘‘ Airs Russes '’ (Wieniawski) the inton- 
ation was very faulty, as it was in the first 
movement of the Bach Concerto. The 
Orchestra, under Mr. Wood, gave excellent 
support to the débutante and were heard 
alone in Overture ‘‘ King Stephen ” (Beet- 
hoven), which made a brilliant opening, 
and ‘‘Lyrische Suite” (Grieg), of which this 
was the first performance in England. This 
suite is a beautiful and characteristic work, 
suggestive of open air life. The first 
number ‘‘ The shepherd boy ” is pastoral, 
plaintive and peculiarly characteristic. A 
Norwegian Rustic March comes next. In 
this a picturesque and weird effect is pro- 
duced by the passages for the flute against 
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descending chords in thirds for violins 
doubled by harp. The third number is a 
Nocturne suggestive of the sighing of trees 
and the hush of evening in the forest, while 
the last number is ‘‘ Dance of the Dwarfs ” 
a delightful piece of descriptive work. The 
hammering of the mining gnomes being 
heard through the dance. The whole was 
rendered with a lightness, delicacy and 
smoothness that did players and conductor 
alike justice. 
— 0:-— 

On Saturday, Feb.24th,at Steinway Hall, 
the fifth Popular Concert (of the season) for 
children and young students was given. 
The Misses Chaplin, Miss Maud Foster- 
Evans and Miss Nellie Holland were the 
instrumentalists. Mrs. Montague Ford- 
ham gave vocal illustrations and Miss 
Dorothy Asbury was the prolocutor. The 
composer was Schumann and the quartets 
chosen were ‘‘ Andante and Finale” from 
the E flat Quartet for piano and strings and 
‘* Bagatelles” of Dvorak. These were 
charmingly rendered by the Chaplin Trio 
and Miss Maud Foster-Evans and were 
much appreciated by the audience. Several 
pianoferte selections were played by Miss 
Holland from ‘‘ Album fiir die Jugend” 
and ‘‘Album Blatter,” some of which 
proved specially popular, particularly the 
lighter pieces which were daintily played. 
Mrs. Montague Fordham sang two songs of 
Schumann, one of Dvorak, ‘‘Songs my 
Mother taught me” and ‘‘ The year’s at the 
spring.’ by Ruby Holland, in which last 
she was heard to advantage. Miss Kate 
Chaplin gave an exquisitely poetic render- 
ing of ‘‘Abendlied” which was enthusiastic- 
ally encored and repeated to the great 
satisfaction of all listeners. 

—:0:—— 

An agreeable concert was given by Mr. 
Charles Williams and the London Sym- 
pheny Orchestra at Queen's Hall on Feb. 
26th. The programme opened with an 
Introduction and Allegro in G minor and 
major by Dr. Elgar. This went brilliantly. 
The best performance of all, however, was 
a Rondo of Brahms from the Serenade in 
A. This was truly a great treat. One 
could hear the trees sighing and the 
muffled tones of the echoes answering 
imaginary calls. The flutes catching up 
the melody were wonderfully sweet and 
clear. The whole was rendered with the 
utmost delicacy and smoothness and yet 
with perfect precision. The soloist of the 
evening was Mr. Jasper Sutcliffe, a violin- 











ist of agreeable merit, who was heard in 
‘*Concerto in the Hungarian style” of 
Joachim. His tone was full, broad and 
beautiful, and his playing full of expression 
and emotion, and the Finale was brilliant. 
The Brahms Symphony was well played, 
though perhaps a shade of undue promin- 
ence was given to the drums at the 
beginning and to the wind at the finish of 
the first movement. The Overture from 
the ‘‘ Meistersinger”” was admirably ren- 
dered. The imagination could readily 
picture their broad merry faces and digni- 
tied stride. The love passage was played 
in a very noble yet very simple manner 
and the wonderful Finale was brilliantly 
rendered, the marching of the men blend- 
ing with the recapitulation of the principal 
melodies. 


Miss Maud MacCarthy was heard to 
even better advantage at her third 
than at her second recital. In a Fugue 
of Bach, for the violin alone her tone 
was firm, clear and steady. The Men- 
delssohn Concerto was again given ‘‘ by 
special request” and was_ thoroughly 
well played, the Allegro Appassionato 
being noticeably full of expression. At the 
close of the final Allegro Miss MacCarthy 
was recalled several times and forced to 
give an encore. Three pieces by Esposito, 
Stanford and-Saint-Saéns were rendered 
with great brilliance and charm, particu- 
larly ‘‘Silent O’Moyle” (old Irish), ar- 
ranged by the first-named composer. Mr. 
William Highley sang songs by Dvorak, 
Grieg and Elgar with taste and feeling. 

The first Philharmonic Concert of the 
season opened brilliantly with Sullivan’s 
‘*Macbeth” Overture, conducted by Dr. 
Cowen. The orchestra were at their best 
and in perfect sympathy with their con- 
ductor. "This was followed by a Concerto 
of Rubinstein for pianoforte and orchestra. 
Mme. Carreno was in excellent form, and 
the warmest and most enthusiastic ap- 
plause greeted her brilliant efforts. Later, 
Mme. Carreno was heard in three pieces of 
Chopin. It was somewhat unexpected to 
find that the pianist’s rather strenuous style 
lent itself with equal ease to the delicate, 
ephemeral suggestiveness of that master, 
but in each piece, and particularly in 
Etude in G flat and Polonaise in A flat, 
the pianist enchanted her audience with 
the lightness and grace of her rendering. 
Both pieces were encored in spite of the 
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printed request to the audience not to 
exact encores, and the famous pianist 
received quite an ovation. Mr. Frederick 
Austin, who made his first appearance at 
these concerts, sang ‘‘ Wotan’s Abschied ” 
in an impressive manner and with good 
expression. His voice has a most dramatic 
timbre. But the most important item of 
the evening was Herr Felix Weingartner’s 
Symphony in G, conducted by the com- 
poser and performed for the first time in 
London. This work is full of charm and 
was rendered to perfection under the com- 
poser’s distinguished direction. The whole 
work is so replete with effects of light and 
shade that the attention is held from the 
first note to the last. The themes are 
pleasantly suggestive of open air life. The 
first movement (Allegro moderato gracioso) 


‘ has a pastoral character and is full of 


charm. The second (Allegretto alla 
marcia) opens in a martial character but 
returns to the pastoral. The Scherzo is 
particularly charming and the Allegro vivo 
brings an interesting and wholly pleasing 
work to a brilliant close. Herr Wein- 
gartner conducted with great skill. He 
knew clearly what he wanted and he cer- 
tainly got it. The last item was a dramatic 
Overture (‘‘ Husitska ”) of Dvorak, which 
was played with great brilliancy. 


The Royal Choral Society gave an im- 
pressive rendering of Gounod's ‘‘ Redemp- 
tion,” on Wednesday, Feb. 28th. Mr. 
F. Ranalow as Jesus was interesting. His 
voice was beautiful and full of emotion and 
his phrasing all that could be desired. Mr. 
Dan Price as the bass narrator did good 
work and Mr. John Coates filled the réle 
of tenor narrator. Miss Agnes Nicholls 
gained an involuntary and well deserved 
ovation for her singing of ‘‘ From Thy love 
as a Father” and also for ‘‘ Lovely appear.” 
Miss Alice Lakin, the ‘‘ Mary,” gave ‘‘ Why 
seek ye” with good effect and Miss Patch- 
ing made the third in the trios. The per- 
formance was well up to the average, both 
orchestra and choir sustaining their share 
well. Forty boys from the London Train- 
ing School for choristers formed the 
Celestial choir. A good effect was pro- 
duced by the trumpets being in the upper 
gallery. 


— 0 


The Norah Clench Quartet were heard 
at AZolian Hall on March 5, where, with 
Miss Fanny Davies, they gave an agreeable 
rendering of Stanford's Quintet in D minor 


] 





among other items. Miss Norah Clench 
was heard to advantage while that talented 
young ’cellist, Miss May Mukle, gave 
further evidence of her artistic capabilities. 
Her full, broad tone and dramatic phrasing 
are always interesting. The performance 
of ‘*Quator Slave” (Schubert), was 
particularly good. 
— 0i— 

Miss Alice Mandeville gave a vocal 
recital at Bechstein Hall on the evening of 
March 12. Her programme was well chosen 
and some of the songs were refreshingly 
unhackneyed. Her beautiful and sympa- 
thetic voice was heard to best advantage 
in the French and Italian songs, though 
Schubert's ‘‘ Krihe” and Schumann’s 
‘*Der Arme Peter” were done justice to. 
Specially charming were ‘‘ Villanelle” by 
Périlhou and ‘‘ Air Tzigane” of Winkler. 
It was a pity that the English songs did 
not compare favourably with the others. 
They were hardly worthy of the talented 
singer’s art and yet there are many good 
native songs that are but too seldom heard. 
Miss Mandeville has admirable control of 
her voice and sings in a genuinely artistic 
manner. Her diction is good and her 
style has an agreeable air of finish and 
ease. Mr. Percy Grainger who assisted, 
was more pleasing in the quieter pieces. 
Some Norwegian Peasant Dances of Grieg, 
which the programme states were per- 
formed for the first time in London were 
interesting. Miss Kate Eadie accompanied 
satisfactorily. Baskets and bouquets were 
showered on the concert-giver in extraor- 
dinery numbers. 

Miss Maude Wrightson who gave an 
‘* Evening of Recitation ” at Steinway Hall 
on March 14th, would do well to continue 
her study of the art. Her programme was 
in no way remarkable, most of the pieces 
being fairly hackneyed. There was a 
monotony and lack of variety about the 
work that rendered it singularly uninterest- 
ing. Miss Wrightson, however, has ob- 
viously some intelligence, which with a 
pleasing presence should render her ac- 
ceptable after some further study. She 
will do well to note that the key of the 
voice must be in harmony with the music, 
or rather, that such music must be chosen 
as harmonises with the correct natural 
tone for each piece. Further study of the 
arts of gesture and expression—as apart 
from elocution—is also desirable. 
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The second concert of the Philharmonic 
Society took place on March 15th, whena 
programne of great charm and interest 
was given. The first item was Stanford’s 
Second Irish Rhapsody (first time at these 
concerts). This is a most beautiful and 
emotional work, founded on two Irish folk 
tunes. At the opening the tone of the 
violins was a shade rough, but this was 
soon remedied and an impressive and 
poetical rendering was secured. The pas- 
sionate climax and outburst of grief was 
very fine and the close where the violins 
die away repeating ‘‘never more” is 
grandly touching and heart stirring. The 
pianoforte Concerto in E flat (The Em- 
peror) of Beethoven came next with Herr 
i-mil Sauer as soloist. The piano on this 
occasion was a most unsatisfactory instru- 
ment with a poor, wooden tone. Herr 
Sauer played with great brilliancy and 
showed his marvellous technique, but there 
is more brain than heart in his playing. 
It is thoughtful but never emotional, and 
his touch seems to me less sympathetic than 
when I heard him some time ago. The 
orchestra was magnificent in this work, 
which Dr. Cowen conducted with more 
than his usual skill, producing a most 
satisfying effect. The Adagio was truly 
sublime. The vocalist of the evening was 
Mme. Brema who was heard and seen in 
the Closing Scene trom ‘‘ Gotterdaém- 
metung.” This masterpiece she gave as far 
as the dramatic rendering was concerned, 
with all the art one expects of Mme. 
Brema. But—the part is too high for her 
voice, and, however fine the dramatic in- 
terpretation, when one hears a series of 
isolated shrieks—the remainder being 
drowned by the orchestra—the effect is 
nat, even if one is in sympathy, to put it 
mildly, satisfactory. The part first was 
fine, but the actual close missed the effect 
the artist was intending, though the audi- 
ence apparently were amply satisfied to 
judge by the thunders of applanse, Still I 
prefer Mme. Brema in her original voice 
where the perfection of her art was fully 
realized. Herr Sauer gave two pianoforte 
solos ‘‘ Ballade in G minor” (Chopin) and 
a study of his own. The former though 
astonishingly brilliant, lacked sympathy ; 
the latter was pleasing and was en- 
cored when he responded with another 
study of his own, a charmingly dainty 
little piece. The second part of the pro- 
gramme was devoted—surely an _appro- 
priate word—to the Brahms Symphony in 
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C minor (No. 1, Op. 68) of which Dr. 
Cowen secured an absolutely satisfactory 
rendering. This was indeed the treat of 
the evening. V.D. 





A WONDERFUL FIND. 
THE New York daily newspaper swal- 
lowed this sensational story : 

“ Forty-seven years ago Thomas Cleary, 
then a Dakota county farmer, now a resi- 
dent of Pawtucket, R. 1, bought a rare 
antique from a Third street pawnbroker. 
He paid $2 for it. Half an hour later a 
music dealer offered him $50. Since then 
he has refused several offers of $500 and 
$600, and more than one curio hunter 
would pay $1,000 for the Italian master- 
piece. 

“The violin bears the stamp of Gaspard 
Duiffoprugger, the violin’ maker of 
Boulogne, who, both in his native city and 
in Paris, became famous as a maker of 
violins during 1510 to 1515. An inspec- 
tion of the curiously wrought Italian 
letters encircle the instrument from 
shoulder to shoulder. It reads: ‘Gie 
Nepes Del Gaspare Te Aries Rec Nemva.’ 
The professors of a local college were 
asked to translate the inscription, but the 
sixteenth ‘century Italian was beyond their 
scholarship. 

“Within the case are the faintest out- 
lines of the word, ‘Gaspardo,’ and what 
is undoubtedly the instrument maker’s 
second name, ‘ Duiffoprugger.’ The figures, 
“1,500, may still be seen, though indis- 
tinctly. The back piece of the violin is 
embellished by the most exquisite mosaic, 
describing a portion of the city of Venice. 
Ten different kinds of wood, variously 
coloured, were inlaid to make the picture, 
which is perfect in every detail. A coat 
of arms in bright bits of wood is inlaid 
above the Venetian view. The design is 
almost obliterated. 

“A carved head, probably that of some 
early Italian music master, surmounts the 
neck of the violin. Exquisitely graceful 
in its curves and lines, richly coloured in 
varying shades of brown and red, the 
Boulogne instrument retains the sonorous 
musical tone which made the name of 
Duiffoprugger loved of violinists.” 

Remarks: This is another fake. It is 
now well understood that Duiffoprugger 
never made a violin. All alleged genuine 
instruments by this lute maker are bogus. 
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The following Portraitsand Fac.simile Letters have appeared 
in ‘*The Violin Times,” and can be had from the 


Publisher, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 
PRICE 2d EACH, POST FREE. 
Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot 
Portrait of August Wilhelmj - 
Miss Gladys May Hooley 
Portrait of J. Harold Henry : 
Adolphe Pollitzer 
Mdlle. Edith Smith 
John Dunn - 
Heinrich Maria Hain 
Edina Bligh - 
I. B. Poznanski 
Rene Ortmans - 
A. Simonetti - 
W. Ten Have - 
Mdlle. Wietrowitz - 
Miss Hildegard Werner 
Fred Furnace - 
Defeasance of a bond by Roger Wade 
Portrait of Miss Kathleen Thomas 
Poitrait of M. Césare Thomson 
F. Whiteley - - 
H. Lyell Tayler - 
Stanley W. G. Barfoot- 
G. de Angelis - 
Miss Gertrude Henry- Potts 
The Halle-Mayson Violin 
Eugene Ysaye - : 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels 
Portrait of the Kneisel Quartette- 
Jan Van Oordt - : 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels 
Do. do. do, - 
Portrait ot Walter Kerr - 
Fac-simil Labels of Great Violin Makers 
Portrait o the late Aloys Kettenus - 
= Mr. Arthur Darley : - 
sis Miss Marian Jay he : 
Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reproduction of 
Painting by Tintoretto - - 
David Techler's Viola - 
Portrait of Mr. H. Walenn 
Miss J. Orloff - 
Fac-simile Labels- : 
Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette 
i Miss L. Jackson 
i Mr. T. G. Briggs 
= Mr. C. L. Walger 
Fac-simile Labels - : 
Portrait of the Bros. Oppenheim 
The Elderhorst Quartette 
Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst 
Chas. Auguste de Beriot 
Arcangelo Corelli - 
Ferdinand David - . 
Henri Vieuxtemps : : 
Giovanni Viotti . : 
Stradivarius in his Workshop - 
Pierre Bailliot and Louls Spohr 
Ole Bull : 
Miss Muriel Handley : - 
Miska Hauser - 
Womgang Amadeus Mozart 
Miss K.Lee - : 
Raimund Peckotsch_ .- 
Bust of Paganini . ‘ 
2 Photos of a Guarnerius Violin - - 
Jacob Stainer’s House in Absam, nr. Innsbruck 
Portrait of Eugene Polonaski_ - ° - 
= Hugo Kupferschmidt - - 
ae Dr. Joachim - . zs i 
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Portrait of Anton Schumacher in his Studio - 
William Christ, Basle, in his Studio - 
M. Coward-Klee - ° : 
Dettmar Dressel ° : ° 
The Joachim (panes ° : 
Kubelik 
Left Sound Hole and Side Viswot Scroll 
of the Balfour Steativert Violin, ~— 
C. M. Hawcroft 
Willie Blair (The ‘‘ (ueen’ s Fiddler ") 
at the age of 90 : 

Miss Sissie McFadyen 
W. Tarr and his Pupil, J. W. ‘Briggs, 
of Glasgow . 
Madam Kate Wilson - 
Miss Dorothy Baly_ - 
John Priestnall - 
Capt. John Riky, J.P. 
Walter Pyle’ - - 
Miss Kato Wilson - 
Dick o' Newlaith - 
Henry S. Saunders’ - 
Miss Catherine Murray 
Herr Adolf Wilhelmj - 
Miss Irma Sethe : 
Mr. Jules Koopman - 
Miss Marie Hall - 
Mr. Richard Iliffe, F.L.I.M. 
Herr Felix Weingartner 
Miss Maud Powell - 
Professor Johann Kruse 
Victor S. Flechter’s Studio 
The Grimson String Quartet 
Oliver Watkins, F.L.1.M. 
Miss Dorothy Bridson 
Herr Fritz Kreisler - 
Joseph Joachim and Franz v " Vecsey 
Miss Elsie Southgate - . : 
Ferdinand Israel - . - 
Miss Violet Defries - . - 
* — Jones - 

Photo of ‘Water Lily,"1902, by Walter H “Mayson 
Kocian - 

Florizel von Reuter - 
Percy Such - - 
Bronislaw Hubermann- 
Frank Thistleton - 
Senor Fernandez Arbos 
James Haydn Waud - 
Herr Paul Stoeving - 
Miss Evelyn A. Cooke 
Miss Reena Russell Graham 
Robert Trebini - 
Mischa Elman 
Vivien Chartres 
jeffery J. Gilbert 

Pau: Kochanski 
Herr Karl Klein 
Mons. Armand Forest 
Tivadar Nachez 
Mr. Spencer Dyke 
Miss Edith A'Vard 





HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 


Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 
By F, J. FETIS, 
Translated by A, WHITTINGHAM 


With 40 pages of Musical Examples. 
Cloth, h, 3s. 6d. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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WANTED 
5000 Violin, Viola and ’Cello Players 


to send to us for our Price List of the 


Finest Harmonic Strings on the Market 


Please notice these prices : 
Real Italian Gut, Es, As, and Ds, at 4d. and 6d. each. 
Best French Silk, Es at 3d., 4d. and 5d. each. 
We guarantee these strings to be 50 per cent cheaper and 
better than those usually sold by other dealers. 
Sample sent to any address for Penny stamp over the price 
of the string. Postage paid on all strings exceeding Is. in value. 


Address— 
THOMAS PEARSE & CO., 


32, Seymour Avenue, Bishopston, Bristol: 





Price 4/- each. Sold at 1/4 each 


ORIGINAL DUETS 


For 2 Violins with Piano Accomp. ad lib, 
May be also played as duets for Violin and Piano). 
COMPOSED BY 


WILLIAM A. BETTRIDGE 
(R.N. Band, Devonport.) 
. Romance (The Tryst). 
. Polonaise (Hilda). 
. Swiss Serenade (On the Alps). 
. Cradle Song (Sweet Dreams). 
. Serenade (Loving Hearts). 
. Gavotte (Childhood). 


Ww REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


“Mastersinaers.” 


APPRECIATIONS OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
WITH 


ESSAY ON HECTOR BERLIOZ. 
BY 


FILSON YOUNG. 


‘* The longest essay is the coaclnding one on Berlioz 
in which the author seems to us to have expressed in 
the fewest possible words what it is that renders the 
music of that wayward genius so unsatisfying 
In Mr. Filson Young we have not only a critic of keen 
and sympathetic insight, but a writer of rare distinc- 
tion and ability. One can only admire the 
modesty that persuades Mr Young that he is not 
prepared to criticise the composers of whom he writes 
for we think not only is he sufficiently prepared, but 
that he is pre-eminently qualified for such a task.''— 
Daily Chronicle. 


‘* The chapter on Charles Hallé is written with 
sympathy and knowledge.''— Echo, Feb. 14th, 1go02. 


Cr. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





Contains -Hints on the Care of the 
Violin, Lives of Ancient Maker;, 
fac-simile Labels, including Cata- 
logue of Violins, ’Cellos, Basse: , 
Accessories and Music. Post Free 
Special Terms to Professionals on 
- receipt of card. 
RUSHWORTH & DREAPER, 
18 ISLINGTON, SHEFFIELD. 





ICHMOND'S VIOLIN POLISH. Specially 
prepared to clean violins without injuring the 
varnish, taking away all resin and dust from the belly, 
which stops the vibration and interferes with the tone. 
Gives the varnish a fine polish and keeps it in its 
original condition, Also for the wood of the bow, 
the bridge, fingerboard and strings. Violins not in use 
should be cleaned at intervals to preserve the varnish. 
Bottles 1/1 post free. 


R. G. Ricumonp, Fountain Place, Alexandria, N.B. 


ASHDOWN EDITION. 


STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


Lyric Album (5 pieces) 
Diehl. Six Gavottes 
Burgmiller. Three Nocturne a 
Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié 
Book [. (7 pieces) as 
- Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) ... sip 
Ernst. Four Morceaux de salon 
Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op 58 
Lange. Six pieces ‘an = oe 
Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 
Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios 
Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos.1to6 ... 
Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 
Op 42. soe re ose aia 
Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. 47 
Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... 
Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 
Papini, Six characteristic pieces 
(To be continued.) 


EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
NEW YORK, (Limited) 
LONDON. 
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“The Violin Times" Portrait Gallery. No. 149.— Aprit, 1906. 
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MISS HILL RIVINGTON. 


Photo by Esme Collings, 175, Bond Street, W. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Sznor SARASATE says “I find ita 
“rou — improvement on the old two footed 
ridge.”’ 

ram - Herr DAVID JPER says: “It pos- 
ad pei sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 
: ye Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: **While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 

outer strings are more clear.”’ 


a, All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
a9 so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
sw, ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
Pee This is because the outer Strings have a 
paren? direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
a ~ oO in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilllancy. Prospectusfree. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 
Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 

the Continent. 
Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 
S AY {e) Ri PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 

POST FREE. 
VIOLINS Sote AGENT FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 

COLONIES, 
J. EDWIN BONN. 
’ ” 
BONN’S “ PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC. 

The production of the Premier Strings 1s the result of & 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E”’ will bear pulling up to “*A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets ls. 1d., ls. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 





Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
“ announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





ATALOGUE, No. 25, of Music and Musical 
Literature Ancient and Modern Second-hand, 
including many items of the String Class, free on 
application.—W. Harold & Co., 1, Clark's Buildings, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 


is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNI RY 





ScHOOLS oR PRIVATE PUuPILs. 


Distance no object. 


Term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


ExaMINATIONs.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 


Appress c/o “ THe VioLiIn Times.” 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per anoum 
(post free) - - - : - . 2s. 6d. 


For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) - 3s. od. 


Publisher, Wm. Resgves, 83, Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C. 


She Miolin Times. 


APRIL, 1906. 














MISS HILL RIVINGTON. 

Miss Hitt Rivincron is the daughter of 
Mr. C. R. Rivington, of Castle Bank, Ap- 
pleby, the Registrar of the Stationer’s 
Company. In early years her attention 
was divided between the violin and the 
pianoforte, indeed, while pursuing her 
musical studies in Germany it was with 
the latter instrument that she attained the 
greater proficiency. On her return to 
England her work was interrupted by ill- 
health, and it was not until she became a 
pupil of Wilhelmj that her violin-playing 
made substantial progress. Miss Rivington 
studied under Wilhelm] for five years and 
found his example and inspiration an in- 
valuable stimulus. For some years she 
was on the teaching staff of the Hamp- 
stead Conservatoire, an appointment which 
she did not relinquish until after her 
marriage, and was also engaged in private 
tuition. At the same time she continued 
to study under Miss Amabel Marshall, 
pupil of Arbos, from whom she learned 
much, particularly in the matter of cham- 
ber music. For a short time she worked 
at composition with Mr. D’Evry, organist 
of the Brompton Oratory, and at harmon 

and counterpoint first with Dr. Greenis 

and afterwards with Dr. Iggulden. In 
1903 Miss Rivington was. married to. Mr. 
C. J. Holmes, Slade Professor at Oxford, 
She has given concerts at the Bechstein 
Hall and elsewhere, her favourite instru- 
ment is a fine violin by Grancino, 
dated 1704. Miss Rivington is at presént 
engaged in editing and preparing for pub- 
lication certain works by composers of the 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
hopes when this task is completed to 
devote more of her time to original com- 
position, which hitherto she has only been 
able to take up in the intervals of other 
work, 

Her latest scheme is devoted to the pro- 
motion of knowledge of old violin music, 
by the announcement of a series of three 
concerts, the programmes of which are de- 
voted entirely to the old masters. The 
first of these concerts was given as far 
back as Wednesday, Nov. 3, 1905, and the 
second on Friday, March 2nd. In both 
of the programmes the works of the fol- 
lowing old masters were included, i.e., 
Bach, Tartini, Mozart, Bassani, Biber, 
Lulli, S. Rossi, Corelli, Purcell, Viotti, 
Leclair, etc., etc. 

I quite agree with my contemporary, the 
Daily Graphic, who comments as follows 
upon this highly interesting scheme : 

A welcome feature of the musical 
history of the last few years in London has 
been the revival, or perhaps we should say 
the creation, of an interest in the history of 
music, which is largely due to historical 
concerts such as that given in the Salle 
Erard by Miss Hill Rivington. In old 
days musicians, whether performers or 
amateurs, were disgracefully ignorant of 
the history of the art they cultivated. 
They were like Peter Bell with his prim- 
rose. A piece of music was a piece of 
music to them and nothing more. Con- 
certs like Miss Rivington’s show the rela- 
tion of one composer to another and 
illustrate the gradual development of 
music from generation to generation. 
Nobody can be expected to read histories 
of music in these hurrying days, but con- 
certs can be made to give a sketch of 
musical development in a pleasant and 
practical way. Miss Rivington’s clear-cut, 
classical style and admirable musicianship 
are particularly well displayed in the de- 
lightful old-world music of that epoch and 
her first two concerts were most enjoyable 
throughout. 





MRS. JOHN BLACK’S PUPILS’ 
CONCERT. 


Tus highly esteemed teacher of the violin 
in the Norwood district, gave a successful 
concert, in the programme of which many 
of her pupils took a prominent part. Of 








course, from pupils no very great or ex- 
traordinary doings can possibly be ex- 
pected, yet, on this occasion, pupils as 
well as their instructress did a deal of 
good and both may well be proud of what 
they did, for they did it to the best of their 
ability and with a considerable amount of 
enthusiasm. The concert was given at 
the small Queen’s Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, March 17th, with the pro- 
fessional aid of Mrs. John Black, Miss 
Dorothy Hecht, Mr. Arthur Bucknall and 
Mr. Percy E. Bright, the latter having 
kindly consented to conduct Mrs. Black’s 
string band, an enthusiastic body of some . 
fifteen string players, who gave some 
really enjoyable renderings of more or less 
familiar items, such as: Handel’s Sonata 
in E minor, Concerto by Seitz, Sarabande 
by Bach, Menuet by Handel, and Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Traumerei,” the solo part of the 
latter being well played by Miss A. Hogg, 
who, anxious to improve Schumann played 
an ugly E flat in place of the originally 
intended E natural; however, I will for- 
give Miss Hogg the slip if she will promise 
me never to do it again! The band was 
also heard in the second part ina move- 
ment from Haydn’s Symphony in D and 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Chant sans Paroles.” 
Mrs. Black modestly chose for the display 
of her talent Adagio by Bach and 
“L’Abeille” by Schubert; an encore 
being insisted on, Mrs. Black gave a 
**Siciliano” by Pergolesi. Mr. Bright 
conducted his small amateur forces with 
great care and tact, and Miss Hecht sang 
several songs by Brahms and Noel John- 
son delightfully, but may well be warned 
not to indulge in the habit of making too 
frequent a use of the tremolo. A word 
of great praise is due to Mr. Arthur Buck- 
nall, who gave a charming reading on the 
violoncello of Mozart’s ‘‘Adagio.” The 
hall was prettily decorated, the enthusiasm 
and attention of the audience were well 
kept up, and the programme, mivabile dictu 
for an amateur performance, was gone 
through without a single hitch, break- 
down, excuse or other unexpected in- 
cident, not stated in it. B. F. 


P. S. With ample apologies to Miss 
Constance Plummer I have overlooked to 
give her credit for a most careful and intel- 
ligent interpretation of Vieuxtemps’ beau- 
tiful masterpiece, ‘‘ Reverie,’ towards the 
end of the programme.—Eb. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 
THE following is an interesting clipping 
from the Express: 

Miss Maud MacCarthy, the talented 
Irish violinist, is at last to possess a violin 
worthy of her exceptional talents. 

A number of leading Anglo-Hibernians 
have realised the disadvantages under 
which she labours in playing on an in- 
ferior instrument, and have arranged a 
meeting in London next month with a 
view to presenting Miss MacCarthy with 
a Cremona violin. 

As a child Miss MacCarthy possessed a 
beautiful Cremona, but as she grew older 
she found her precious violin was not suf- 
ficiently strong for her. 

“ Since that time,” Miss MacCarthy told 
an Express representative, “I have played 
on inferior instruments, and I can hardly 
believe that my kind friends are going to 
remedy that. 

“And yet in spite of two drawbacks— 
inferior violins and the smallest hands in 
the profession—I have been successful,” 
she continued with pardonable pride. 

“T often look at my hands and wonder 
how I manage to play at all. I believe it 
is because I think I can do so much. I 
forget my audience—everything—and 
only remember how dearly I love my 
music. 

* * * 

Mr. Henry Holmes, who was Professor 
of the violin at the Royal College of 
Music from 1883 to 1893, died on the oth 
inst. at San Francisco, where he had 
resided for the past ten years. The 
Stock Exchange Orchestral and Choral 
Society are giving a concert in aid of: his 
widow. 

* * % 

From time to time the question about 
the varnish used for the violins made by 
the old Italian masters seems to occupy 
the attention of some of our contem- 
poraries and I give to-day a few extracts 
which I am sure will interest many of 
our readers; here is what Z7uth has to 
say on the subject: 

A musical body seldom heard of is the 
Cremona Society which has just held one 
of its meetings at which the fascinating 
but well-worn question of the lost secret 
of the old Italian varnishes was the sub- 
ject down for discussion. Until recent 





years the theory has been that the old 
masters added to the varnish which they 
used a colouring matter (such as sandal 
wood or dragon’s blood) which went to 
account for the distinctive appearance of 
their instruments. According to one of 
the latest and most learned authorities 
however (Mr. George Fry), who recently 
published a book on the question, the 
extraordinary tints found in old violins’ 
varnished surfaces are due to the presence 
of no foreign colouring substance but are 
simply a result of different degrees of 
oxidation of the ingredients, coupled with 
different degrees of dehydration (or loss 
of moisture) of the resinous basis of the 
varnish. He himself has conducted ex- 
tensive imitative experiments and in these 
has produced very similar colour effects 
by adding nitric acid; and in his judg- 
ment there is good reason for the belief 
that this was an ingredient employed also 
by the old masters. Why varnish should 
be required at all may not be known to 
everybody, the explanation being that it 
is necessary to counteract the effects of 
vibration which causes a kind of disloca- 
tion of the fibrous cells of the wood. 
When the varnish penetrates the wood this 
process is prevented. As to the actual 
influence of varnish on tone there is much 
difference of opinion—as there is also re- 
garding the precise effects of age. Mr. 
Fry even questions if their age has any- 
thing whatever to do with the superiority 
of the old instruments. 





SOME YALUABLE VIOLINS. 
By George Lehmann (The Etude). 
(Continued from page 48.) 


PERHAPS the highest price ever offered 
for a violin was the twenty thousand 
pounds proposed by a wealthy American 
for the Paganini Guarnerius; but even this 
vast sum did not tempt the municipal 
authorities to depart from the conditions 
attached to the bequest, that is, that the 
violin “must remain in Genoa for ever 
and ever.” 

Some of the finest instruments have 
names, thus: The “Messiah,” the “Dol- 
phin,” so styled owing to the varying 
lights thrown up by the most beautifully 
figured wood of which it is composed; 
the “ Gillott” Strad, so called owing to its 
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former owner being Joseph Gillott, the 
well-known pen maker (this violin is now 
known as the “Emperor,” and is in the 
possession of Geo. Haddock, Esq., the 
well-known violin teacher and collector). 
The “Capt. Kidd” Strad is a ’cello, and 
was played upon by the late Leo Stern. 
The “General Oliver” Strad is also a 
‘cello, and was presented to Signor Piatti 
by the general of that name; the instru- 
ment is now the property of Herr Men- 
delssohn, a banker of Berlin. 

Some of the finest players use Strads. 
Joachim has three; two of these were pre- 
sented to him by his admirers. Kubelik 
also plays a Strad, which was the gift of 
an admirer of his playing. Lady Hallé 
plays a Strad. And now our young Eng- 
lish violinist, Miss Marie Hall, has dis- 
carded the Amati violin lent to her by her 
teacher and plays a most beautiful Stradi- 
vari, the price of which is said to have 
run well into four figures. But most of 
the finest and most valuable instruments 
are in the hands of wealthy collectors or 
of rich amateur players. 

The writer has heard of several lucky 
finds, but it seldom that the instruments 
of Stradivari or Guarneri go a-begging. 
The most that bargain hunters may hope 
for is to pick up for two or three pounds 
of the lesser known 
makers; even some of these may realize 
twenty, thirty, or even a hundred guineas. 
Perhaps the most authentic case on record 
is the case of the “Betts” Strad. About 
eighty years ago the instrument now 
known as the “ Betts” Strad was taken to 
Messrs. Betts, the violin makers in the 
Royal Exchange, and was offered to them 
over the counter for ‘the modest sum of 
one pound. Mr. Betts, of course, bought 
the violin, and it turned out to be a mag- 
nificent Strad of the best period. A\l- 
though often asked to sell it (as much as 
five hundred pounds being offered), Mr. 
Betts retained the violin until his death. 
It is now valued at two thousand pounds, 
and is considered to be one of the finest 
specimens in existence. 





CREATORE AND HIS BAND. 


A whole week of Creatore and his band! 
Rather a strong dose! and so it was, when 
this famous American conductor with his 
70 faithful followers stepped on the plat- 





form on Monday evening, March the 5th, 
to commence a series of five evening and 
two afternoon concerts on five consecutive 
days. M. Creatore and his band may 
have a good deal to answer for, yet I 
question whether they had deserved all the 
wicked critics said against them in the 
daily and weekly press. The chief faults 
they were guilty of by my learned and 
esteemed colleagues was that the Band was 
noisy and brassy,—but may I ask those 
worthies, how can a brass band be other 
than brassy or a reed band other than 
reedy or a string band other than stringy? . 
Do they expect a stringy kind of tone from 
a brass band or a brassy tone from a string 
band? If they do, they cease toadmit the 
necessity of the existence of such a band 
and we can as well do without it. Be 
this, however, as it may, our American 
friends have in more than one respect 
given us a lesson and instead of heaping 
abuse tpon them we should be just and 
admit their good qualifications, instead 
of heaping abuse upon them, which in 
many ways they did not deserve. The 
programme of their performances consist 
as may be rightly surmised of the lighter 
class of music, such as Marches, Overtures, 
operatic selections, dances, etc., all of 
which are eminently suited to the character 
ofthe band. The conductor, M. Creatore, 
conducts without music, and his band, of 
course, plays everything from memory. 
Their chief qualifications are a most per- 
fect ensemble, precision, good intonation, a 
perfect balance of tone. On the other 
hand they may at times be called to order 
for making themselves too great a display 
of energy and often quite unnecessary 
eccentricity of their zealous conductor, 
yet, for all that, they deserve attention, 
and I am glad they have already announced 
a second series of concerts to take place at 
Queen’s Hall on March 19, 20, 21, 22 and 
23. I hope John Bull (press as well as 
audience) will take the hint to embrace 
his cousin Jonathan and offer him the 
same friendly welcome as John Bull re- 
ceived on the occasion of the Grenadier 
Band's visit to America. 

Signore Creatore and his band entered 
on a second series of concerts on Monday 
night, March 17th. The attendance on 
this occasion was certainly better, but in 
that respect further improvement is sadly 
needed and if, as I was told, “dead 
heads” were suspended, long rows, es- 
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pecially upstairs, of empty seats showed 
that the latter were “in season” and that 
the public still failed to recognise the 
great abilities of the conductor and his 
band. The exsemble of the latter is per- 
fect and they play like one man, so to 
speak, with “clock-like precision.” This 
was shown in their rendering of their 
various “March” movements, most of 
which were given as encores, which on the 
opening night were demanded after each 
piece as played in accordance with the 
programme. This included Suppé’s Over- 
ture, “ Poet and Peasant,” Handel’s Largo 
and Tschaikowsky’s Overture, “ 1812.” 
The second concert on Tuesday night, in- 
cluded Rhapsody, No. 2, by Liszt, the 
“Blue Danube” Valse, by Strauss (which 
was played with a military swing) and a 
“Hungarian Dance,” by Brahms. I may 
add that the “1812” Overture on Monday 
night was given with such forcible effect 
as to create a lasting impression upon the 
listener. I heard of Signore Creatore’s 
somewhat sanguine expectations as to the 
success of his second series; these, how- 
ever, were to my great regret not realized 
on Tuesday night, as the following little 
calculation will show: the Queen’s Hall 
holds, I am told, 3,000 people, halve this 
number, then divide it by 10, halve it 
again and then you will not yet have ar- 
rived at the number, for it would probably 
include the attendants. The Tuesday 
concert finished with a brilliant but 
noisy,—I think the noisiest bit of music 
I have ever heard—Fantasia on American 
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THE MODERN PAGANINI. 
Edmund Latta. 


FOR many years, whenever an _ extra- 
ordinary violinist arose, his enthusiastic 
admirers voiced their praise in such an 
expression as “The Modern Paganini.” 

When De Beriot, the founder of the 
Belgian school, appeared and _ played 
before astonished audiences in Paris, 
London, Berlin and other cities of 
Europe, he was proclaimed “The New 
Paganini.” 

When his greatest pupil, Henri Vieux- 
temps dazzled his audiences with an even 
more brilliant virtuosity than De Beriot 
exhibited, the ardent violin lovers of that 





day arose and shouted “Here is a New 
Paganini.” 

When Sévori, the only pupil of Paga- 
nini who unquestionably absorbed a great 
deal of his skill, made a tour through 
Europe and America, such a glowing 
eulogium as the “ Modern Paganini” was 
bestowed upon him by enthusiastic 
audiences. 

When Wieniawski appeared upon the 
stage, he excited just as much amazement 
as was created by his predecessors. He, 
too, was dubed “The Modern Paganini,” 
and when Cesar Thomson dazzled audi- 
ences with his fabulous technique, the 
same laudatory terms were applied to 
him. Willie Burmester, who is a great 
exponent of Paganini, has had fastened 
upon him similar praise. 

It is perfectly safe to assert that not 
one of these great artists deserved such 
extravagant adulation; not one was 
worthy to unloose the shoes of the incom- 
parable Paganini. 

If there be one thing upon which the 
great violinists of the world are agreed, it 
is that Paganini was the greatest violinist 
who has ever appeared upon this earth. A 
few persons still are living who heard 
Paganini when he was at the zenith of his 
powers. 

Doctor Abernathy, of London, a son of 
the famous physician of that name, who 
is nearing his 98th year, has written 
several highly interesting articles recently, 
and he has instituted a searching com- 
parison between Paganini and the greatest 
violinists who have followed him. Within 
the past few months Doctor Abernathy, 
who is a musician of great ability and 
who a few years ago was a very skilful 
violinist, wrote a magazine article in which 
he declared that only one violinist has 
appeared since Paganini who was worthy 
to wear his mantle. 

The violinist who is singled out by this 
eminent critic for this unparalleled dis- 
tinction is none other than Kubelik, the 
young Bohemian, who is now making a 
tour through the United States. 

I enjoyed the rare privilege cf hearing 
Kubelik at his first recital this season in 
Carnegie Hall. When the young 
Bohemian was here four years ago, | 
attended every concert and recital he gave. 
I then committed myself to the opinion 
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that he was destined to become the greatest 
of living violinists and would develop 
powers which would positively rival those 
of the immortal Paganini. This prophecy 
already has been verified. Kubelik dis- 
closed genius of the highest order, and 
exhibited a musicianship and a virtuosity 
which rarely have been combined in any 
violinist’s playing. Every number on the 
programme was played in a manner which 
simply defied criticism. It would be idle 
to attempt an analysis of his playing. 
Every virtue which is to be found in the 
make-up of the greatest artist was dis- 
closed by Kubelik. So far as his tech- 
nique is concerned it simply defies criti- 
cism or analysis. Never was there a more 
brilliant performanceof the Ernst F sharp 
minor concerto than this violinist gave at 
his first recital. It is doubtful whether 
the composer of this extraordinary difficult 
work when at his best could have played 
it in a manner equal to Kubelik’s per- 
formance. The beautiful “Romance” in 
G by Beethoven, and the excerpts from 
one of Bach’s unaccompanied solos, and 
the several small pieces, which he gave as 
encores, were elegantly played. Indeed, 
it may be said, without exaggeration, 
that every number, including those on the 
programme and the added encores, was as 
near perfection as it is possible for any 
one on this earth to reach. I am embar- 
rassed when I seek to describe Kubelik’s 
playing. I am bankrupt of adjectives 
wherewith to adequately portray his many 
excellencies. All I can do at this writing 
is to register my verdict, which is that 
Kubelik stands isolated and alone on a 
peak of violinistic supremacy, which none 
of his contemporaries can hope to reach. 
—From The Violin World. 





ERRONEOUS IDEAS ABOUT VIOLIN- 
MAKING. 
By George Lehmann. 


IN his article on Mark-Neukirchen, Mr. 


Felix Herrmann gives his readers a clear 
account of the process of manufacturing 
cheap fiddles, and helps the inexperiegced 
to understand what is meant by the term: 
“machine-made violin.” Mr. Herrmann 
says, In part: 

“T should like, first of all, for the sake 
of clearness, to contradict a certain 





popular theory, according to which 
machines are used in the manufacture of 
violins, violas, violoncellos and basses. I 
am personally quite ignorant as to whether 
such machines exist and where they are to 
be found—certainly not at Mark-Neu- 
kirchen, in spite of the vast quantities of 
instruments which are produced there in 
one year; and as I paid special attention 
to this point, I should like to state the 
fact with all the greater emphasis, and to 
repudiate all statements to the contrary. 
How strange it seems, therefore, to find in 
the last number of The Strad, under cur 
‘Our Sale and Exchange Mart’ (page 
222), an advertisement which runs: 
‘Wanted, a genuine “hand-made” old 
violin, price about £4 to £5; good pure 
tone first consideration.’ Above all, ‘an 
old violin, made by hand,’ as though 
machines had already existed at a previ- 
ous time—say fifty years ago, if such an 
age is sufficient for the advertiser! It is 
well known that, especially better-class 
instruments, for the sake of greater uni- 
formity, are made upon _ so-called 
‘moulds’; the exterior form of a violin or 
a ’cello is also sketched upon rough 
‘backs’ or ‘bellies’ constructed for this 
purpose, and then cut out with a circular 
fret saw; but\such appliances can hardly 
be called machines. The bass makers 
form an exception, as they make their 
somewhat clumsy instruments themselves 
from beginning to end, which is not the 
case in the manufacture of any other 
stringed instrument—as is clear from 
what has previously been said. 

“The body-makers of Schénbach do 
the first part of the work; and by body 
is meant the primitive form of the violin, 
with the belly off, not glued on. From the 
Schachtel makers (body-makers) these 
bodies pass into the hands of the violin 
makers, and their first task is to work 
them, the backs as well as the bellies, to 
the correct thicknesses according to their 
theories, which is done by the constant 
use of the calipers, and also with the help 
of hollow chisels and very small round 
planes; then they fit in the bass bar and 
cut the soundholes with the so-called 
‘schnitzer, a specially formed knife 


which is the universal tool of the violin 
maker. It is only after this that the violin 
can be glued together and purfled, and the 
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neck and head, which consist of one piece 
of wood, fitted in. The insertion of the 
purfling is done by the means of a two- 
edged knife, which can be adjusted to the 
exact width of the purfling. With this 
knife double incisions are first of all made 
all round, the small space between is cut 
out with a suitable tool, and the purfling 
itself is hammered in with a little thin 
glue, and the protruding part is carefully 
removed. When the whole violin has been 
carefully cleaned on the inside with sand- 
paper of the smoothest kind, the process 
of varnishing begins, together with all the 
different manipulations for polishing, 
rubbing down and reviving the varnish. 
There only comes the fitting up of the 
fingerboard, the pegs, the tailpiece, the 
soundpost, the bridge and the strings. 
“Through how many hands an instru- 
ment has to pass during all these different 
manipulations before it appears as the 
finished article, is difficult to say, for on 
account of this wholesale system of 
manufacture it has been arranged in such 
a way that some men do a certain work, 
some another kind of work, each into the 
hands of the other. Whilst formerly 
violin makers were taught to make their 
own accessories, such as fingerboards, pegs 
and bridges, special manufacturers have 
gradually arisen for such parts, and each 
maker is exclusively engaged in the 
manufacture of one particular part. The 
many villages lying round Mark-Neu- 
kirchen have each taken up one of these 
industries; thus, for instance, Wernitz- 
gruen is the home of the peg manufac- 
turers, and it is said that some of these 
people can turn out as many as forty 
dozen a day. Erlbach is the home of the 
makers of tailpieces, etc. The manufac- 
ture of the scrollpieces is not so much 
confined to one place. The variety in the 
demand is too great. Some makers 
supply better, others inferior kinds. Some 
make a speciality of heads which are 
carved very artistically, and are to be 
found on the so-called Tuiefenbrucher 
violins. Lion heads are also a favourite 
design; but on the whole, the taste, and 
therefcre also the demand, leans towards 
an elegantly and boldly carved scroll, as 
to the traditions of the old masters. At 
Schénbach I saw them at the price of 
2s. gd. per dozen, for which price one could 





not in this country obtain even a portion 
of the necessary wood for them. The 
manufacture of bridges has been retained 
at Mark-Neukirchen, and here I should 
like to repeat that they are also cut solely 
by hand. The idea of having them 
stamped out, or whatever process may be 
thought of, is entirely erroneous, and my 
companions were able to see to what a 
degree of artistic perfection this work has 
attained.”——-The Etude. 





WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS. 
By George Lehmann. 


THE gullibility of the average collector 
of Italian violins is nothing less than 
amazing. In almost every large city, 
every town and every hamlet in the 
United States may be found some man of 
wealth whose greatest joy in life is his 
possession of a collection of old violins. 
In the majority of cases, these instruments 
are of little worth, commercially and from 
an artistic standpoint they are practically 
valueless. Yet the owners of such violins 
have paid enormous sums for their 
wretched “specimens,” and they inno- 
cently exhibit their “treasures” to the 
experienced fiddle-lover with the firm 
conviction that he, too, must necessarily 
marvel at the extraordinary beauties 
which such instruments are supposed to 
possess. 

These collectors rarely play the violin. 
They know nothing about the art of 
violin making, either ancient or modern, 
except what they have gleaned from 
extravagantly written and_ unreliable 
books on the subject. They accept the 
plausible representations of some “reli- 
able” firm as gospel truth, and lacking 
both the experienced eye and the sense of 
tone so essential in estimating the worth 
of a fiddle, they easily succumb to the 
blandishments of the cunning dealer, and 
gladly hand him a certified check for 
thousands of dollars for some toneless 
old wreck of a fiddle that was made in 
Italy a century or two ago. 

We seriously doubt whether it would be 
possible to carry on such wholesale fraud 
as is being perpetrated to-day, if the 
alluring literature, spread broadcast 
every year, were entirely eliminated. This 
literature, in the form of books, pamph- 
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lets, brief articles, etc., is well calculated 
to mislead even the most intelligent ama- 
teurs, and to inflame the imagination of 
every gentleman of means who is anxious 
to possess a Cremona violin. It is_ per- 
nicious literature, without one redeeming 
feature. Its readers assume that, on the 
whole, it is a presentation of facts; hence, 
the description of a Stradivari, its 
preservation, varnish, etc., 1s accepted as 
being truthful and accurate in all its 
essential features, and seemingly incredu- 
lous statements are regarded with no 
stronger suspicion than that they are 
slightly coloured, as a natural result of 
enthusiasm, but unintentionally so. 

But the truth of the matter is, that these 
descriptions too often furnish a_ solid 
basis for legal action. They are not 
merely misleading by implication; they 
positively state what is not true, and what 
can so easily be proven untrue. They 
speak, for instance, of the perfect state of 
preservation of a violin whose many 
cracks and scars are plainly visible to any 
normal eye. They rave about this re- 
markable state of preservation. Their 
cunning rhapsody is the sand that blinds 
the unsophisticated collector. The lie is 
incredibly bold, preposterous, but it suc- 
ceeds where the simple, unvarnished 
truth would fail. 

Now we do not imply, of course, that 
there are no honest men to be found 
among the dealers. Heaven forbid! We 
simply wish to warn amateur collectors 
against descriptions of violins that do not 
truthfully describe their worth and con- 
dition. Much of the «urrent literature 
regarding violins is avsolutely untrust- 
worthy; but the average reader rarely 
questions the veracity of the writer, and 
the enthusiastic but ignorant collector 
joyfully exchanges his check for an un- 
desirable Italian fiddle on the strength of 
an unconscientious dealer's representa- 
tions. 

When we read the descriptive tommy- 
rot that is offered intelligent men for 
perusal and digestion, we are strongly 
reminded of the incomparable Mark 


Twain (“Innocents Abroad”), when he 
asks : 

“What would you think of a man who 
gazed upon a dingy, foggy sunset and 
sublimity, 


said: ‘What what 
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what richness of colouring!’ What 
would you think of a man who stared in 
ecstasy upon a desert of stumps and 
said: ‘Oh, my soul, my beating heart, 
what a noble forest is here!’ 

“You would think that those men had 
an astonishing talent for seeing things 
that had already passed away.”—The 


Etude. 





BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS 
Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art 
By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. 


With a Pretace by E. Paver. 
Translated from the German by Emity HILui 


New and Revised Edition—(1898). Cloth, 3/6 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





Just Published. Price ]/- 


HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. 
With Numerous Musical Examples. 


BY 


C. FRED KENYON. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 





TO COMPOSERS, ORGANISTS, CHOIRMASTERS, 
BANDMASTERS AND TEACHERS, &c. 








MANUSCRIPT MUSIC PAPER. 


a. 12 Staves, roy. 8vo, 10 by 6}, ruled plain in quires, 
120 sheets, the lot 2/6. 

This is pre-eminently the Musical Students’ Paper, as it i 
light, portable, smooth and easy to write upon; each sheet, too, 
will hold a large quantity of matter. There is no paper better 
suited for Exercises on Counterpoint and Harmony. 

b. 12 Staves, oblong folio, 14 by 10, ruled in groups 
of 3 staves for Organ Music, 5 quires, 120 sheets, 
the lot 5/- 

The paper is of the same size as ordinary oblong folio, Organ 
Music, e.g., English Organ Music, Best's Arrangements, etc. 

c. 12 Staves, folio music size, ruled in 3 staves, 10 by 
"14, 5 quires, 120 sheets, the lot 5/- 

Exactly the same in size as ordinary folio printed music so 
that upon it Songs or Organ Pieces may be written just as they 
are to be printed. It is a very useful paper, as Manuscript 
musie written on it can be bound with Printed Mus 
d. 12 Staves, quarto size, 11? by 93, 5 quires, 120 

sheets, the lot 3/6. 


e. 12 Staves, oblong quarto, 9} by 113, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 3/6. 

f. 24 Staves, folio music size, 10 by 14, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 5/- 
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. 12 Staves, folio music size, ruled even, 10 by 14, 
5 quires, 120 sheets, the lot 5/- 
h. 14 Staves, quarto size, 117 by 9} 5 quires, 120 
sheets the lot 3/6, 
Lonpon : 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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The La ondon Instit tute of Music. 


The next Examinations for Fellows, Licentiates, Associates 
Graduates, futermediary rs three Junior Grades wiil 
be beldin JUNE, JOLY and AUGUST. 
Pc: vacant dates and particulars address— 


THE HON. SECRETARY, LONDON INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
2, SFANCER MANSIONS. QUEEN’S CLUS GARDENS, LONDON, ‘Y 


Intending Candi dates please write for dates and Syllabus. « Representatives wanted, 





VIOLIN SCALES AND ARPEGGI. 


bor Candidaics preparing for ail Examinations in connection with the 
above and The College of Violinisis, Ltd., etc. 


Price FOUR ‘SHII-LINGS. 


eer ee 


CARY & CO., 
231, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


ee 


JUST. PUBLISHED, 


BOOK I. (containing lessons 1 and 2) 
OF . 




















-irst Series cf 12 Violin Lessons. 


WRITTEN IN DUET FORM 
For fYrivate as well as Class Tuition. 


BY 
E. POLONASKI. 





Price 4d. net. Post free 5a. 





ADDRESS :— 





wes 


NEW MUSIC: for Sale cheap to clear stock— 








Classical and Copyrights ior Violin and Piano, also ior Violin alone, or Duets for 2 Violins. 
gear 


Price: Pieces marked 6s. for P.O. rs. net and post free. 


or) LOS. 45 99) 2S. 5: ” »” 
” ” 15s. y) ; 38. a ” 
” 205. ” ” 4S. ‘3 ” 92 


In ordering, state degree of difficulty— 


Address: MR. FR, KLE(N, 191, CROMWELL ROAD, 5.W, 


a a en pr ete 








Priste3 for the Proprietor by Tut New TzmpPce Press, 17, Grant Road, Addiscombe, Croydon, 
Published by Wm. Reeves, 53, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


2, SPENCER MANSIONS, QUEEN’S CLUB GARDENS, LONDON, W. © 
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